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declaring or adjudicating that any law of the State or any city charter 
or amendment adopted by the people in a city is in violation of the con- 
stitution, shall be subject to approval or disapproval by the people of 
the State if a state law, or by the people of the city if it be a city charter 
or amendment. 

Decisions on state laws and city charters under the terms of the act 
do not become binding for sixty days after they are filed in the office of 
the clerk of the supreme court, and if five per cent of the qualified elec- 
tors request that such law be submitted to the people, the secretary 
of state must publish the text of the law and submit the same to the 
people at a general election if held within ninety days. The legislature 
may also provide for submitting such laws or charters at a special elec- 
tion. If a majority approve the act, it becomes binding as a law of the 
State regardless of the decision of the supreme court. 

The same provisions respecting the submission of city charters to the 
people of the city is made. Such petition must be filed with the legis- 
lative body of the city which must then publish the text and submit the 
act to the people at a special election, unless a regular election is to be 
held within sixty days. The constitution specifically sets forth the meth- 
od of securing the petition, by providing that petitions may be circulated 
in sections and that persons securing signers of any part of the petition 
shall make oath as to its genuineness. Provision is made for protest 
and hearing against the genuineness of signatures or the legality of other 
acts and the sufficiency of the petition. When any petition contains 
a form of submission containing a reasonably fair description of the act 
or charter to be referred, no petition filed subsequently thereto shall be 
permitted to use any form of submission that is so similar to the one 
previously filed as to tend to confuse the voter. 

Special Courts. There has been a marked tendency during the past 
few years to create courts for special classes of people or to accomplish 
some particular end in facilitating practice. Many of these new courts 
have arisen owing to the great volume of business which has been thrown 
upon the courts especially in urban communities. This has given rise 
to the specialized court and in a few cases to the specialized judge. 
Thus, we have probate courts, criminal courts, domestic relations 
courts, etc. One of the most wide-spread forms of special court is the 
juvenile court which now exists in a large majority of the States and 
cities of the country, either in the form of a special court or a special 
sitting of a regular court for the disposition of cases involving children. 
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Juvenile Courts. During the past two years some legislation of im- 
portance has been enacted relating to the juvenile courts. These 
enactments take the form of the more exact definition of the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts and a broadening of the conditions of which they take 
cognizance. Thus, the State of Washington at the session of 1913 
enacted a new juvenile court law which aims to make it a greater power 
for social good by broadening the classes which come within the scope 
of the law and by setting forth more clearly its provisions. California 
also enacted a new juvenile court law which likewise extends the court 
as a social welfare organ of government. 

The most important and interesting of the juvenile court legislation 
of the year is found in Utah where special juvenile courts were created 
in each judicial district of the State. The advanced feature of this law 
is the creation of a juvenile court commission which consists of the 
governor, attorney-general and state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. This commission has general control and supervision over juvenile 
courts and probation officers. A secretary of the commission is provided 
and all expenses of the commission and of the courts are paid out of the 
general funds of the State. In brief space the law sets forth the scope 
usually given to juvenile courts as follows: "The court shall have juris- 
diction in all cases relating to the custody, detention, guardianship of 
the person, probation, neglect, dependency, delinquency, examination, 
trial and care of children who are under eighteen years of age and also 
have jurisdiction over adult persons for all misdemeanors committed by 
them relating to the custody, detention, guardianship, probation, neglect, 
dependency, delinquency and care of children who are under eighteen 
years of age." 

The juvenile court commission is empowered to appoint one or more 
judges in each district and may remove any judge at its discretion. 
The commission shall also fix the salary of the judges. Likewise, the 
commission appoints the chief probation officer and as many assistants 
as may be necessary who serve during the pleasure of the commission. 
In the exercise of its supervision the juvenile court commission may 
assign judges and fix places for holding court. Undoubtedly this law 
comes nearly to the ideal of the specialized court set forth by the com- 
mittee of the National Economic League in their "Efficiency in the 
Administration of Justice." 

Municipal Courts. A second kind of specialized court is found in 
numerous acts creating municipal courts for the larger urban centers. 
The old police court before which all kinds of cases were brought is 
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gradually giving place to the specialized court, consisting of a number of 
judges and presided over by a chief justice who assigns judges to their 
work, distributes cases and otherwise expedites the processes of justice. 
The State of Ohio which had created a municipal court for the city 
of Cleveland in 1911, followed it up in 1913 by creating special municipal 
courts in Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Hamilton and Youngstown. 
In Cincinnati the number of judges is fixed at five, in Columbus four 
Dayton three, Youngstown two and Hamilton one. These courts have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction and follow the lines of the pre- 
viously created municipal court in other cities. 

Pennsylvania created a special court for the county of Philadelphia 
consisting of a president judge and one associate judge for each 200,000 
population or fraction thereof in excess of 100,000. The president judge 
directs and oversees the business of the court and assigns the judges 
the duties to be performed by them. All judges of the court meet at 
least once a month for the purpose of consulting for the promotion of 
the speedy administration of the business of the court. The president 
judge appoints one member of the court to hold a juvenile court and 
also appoints the chief probation officers and assistants. The court has 
both criminal and civil jurisdiction and has exclusive jurisdiction in 
certain cases. In all cases, under the new legislation, the judges of 
the municipal courts are elected by the voters. The Ohio cities do not 
give their courts power to appoint probation officers and the clerk of 
the court is elected by the voters. The city of Columbus provides for 
the appointment by the municipal court of a public defender who holds 
office during the pleasure of the court. In Youngstown all the appoint- 
ive officers of the municipal court except the clerk and bailiff are in the 
classified civil service. 

New York revised its law relating to the establishment of a court of 
domestic relations and Michigan in 1913 created a court in each county 
of the state which has a population of 250,000 with jurisdiction over 
all cases relating to domestic relations. 1 

Small Debtors Court. Kansas provided for a small debtors' court in 
counties and cities where the board of county commissioners or the 
mayor or council or the city commission deem the same to be advisable. 
In case such a court is created, the board of commissioners appoints the 
judge if a county court or the mayor with the consent of the council or the 
commission appoints the judge if it be a city court. The law defines 
the qualifications of the judge as a "reputable resident citizen of approved 

: Declared unconstitutional in Atty.-Gen. v. Lacy, 146 N. W. Rep. 871. 
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integrity who is sympathetically inclined to consider the situation of 
the poor, friendless and misfortunate." The informality of the court 
is such that the judge may hold it in his own home or in his own office 
or place of business. The jurisdiction of the court is over small debts 
and accounts not exceeding twenty dollars. Before invoking the small 
debtors court, the plaintiff must show that his financial means are so 
limited that he cannot employ a lawyer and invoke the jurisdiction of 
any other court. The law requires the plaintiff to appear in person and 
if the judge believes the plaintiff has a cause of action, he must summon 
the defendant orally or by mail or telephone and "try the cause consider- 
ately and summarily and give judgment thereon." No costs shall be 
assessed to either party. Judgment of the court shall be conclusive for 
the plaintiff but the defendant may appeal to the district court. The 
judge of the court serves without pay and no attorney at law or any other 
person than the plaintiff and defendant shall concern himself or inter- 
meddle with the litigation in the small debtors court. Witnesses are 
not summoned but the judge may informally consult witnesses or other- 
wise investigate the controversy. 



